wee 


| Building Of Union Stores 
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OPA May Set 


Celling On 


Cotton Price 


Washington, ceiling price 


“of 24¢ per pound on cotton is being 


considered by Chester Bowles, head 
‘of the Office of Price Administration. 


‘Cotton is the only major crop- on | 


‘which the price is not set by the gov- 
ernment. Ceiling prices are in effect 
‘on wheat, corn, and livestock. 


_ As might be expected, representa- 
tives of the big cotton planters in and 
‘out of Congress. are saying that a 
ceiling price on cotton is “illegal, un- 
fair, and. unnecessary. Cotton sen- 


vators and congressmen have notified); 


Bowles. that they will vote to abolish 
OPA if he dares set a price on raw 
"cotton. 

It will be recalled that not a single 
voice was raised by these politicians 
from the cotton South when a ceil- 


ing price was put on cotton pickers’ 
‘wages last fall. No one but the Union 


raised a voice to call cotton picking 
wage ceilings illegal, unfair, and un- 
necessary. 


Many of us cmnmealiel what hap- 


pened right after the first world war 
when price controls were dropped by 
the. government. 
high, Down in the “Delta, -theb 
planters had visions of one dollar a 
pound for long staple cotton. 


were going to get rich in 1919. Every- 


body planted more cotton... Then the 


bottom dropped out. Cotton went 


down to 10¢ a pound or less. The 


‘whole South was broke in 1920. 
- It now looks as thoigh the “bour- 
hai politicians” of the South have 


learned nothing and have also forgot-. 


ten ‘what they once knew. It remains 


to be seen whether Chester Bowles of 


OPA will have the courage to stand 
up against the cotton planters and 


Back To The A. F. of Le 


aC ohn L. Lewis, President of United 
_ Mine Workers is now. back in the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
1935, he led a revolt i in the A. F. of L. 
that resulted in the formation of the 
C.1.0.. 600,000 mine workers are now 
re- affiliated with the A. F. of L. 


The Union Program 
1946 


[ Higher Wages For Farm. Labor 


Farm And Home Ownership For 
Members 


Seasonal Jobs For, “Unemployed 
~ Members | 


Farm Labor in’ Washing 
ton 


Cotton. went sky | 


One. 
Inch cotton sold for 44¢ a pound. 
‘Even sharecroppers thought they 


Off To 


. 
* 
* 
; 


East. Arrang. 
want to go fill \ 


Memphis, Tenn, 


February, 1946 


b 


Lots OF 


On 
Seasonal Jobs» 


H. L. Mitchell, President of oe 


i : Union, has just returned from a two 


We | weeks trip to the East. He announced 


that plans are being worked out to 


|send hundreds of Union members to 
 |\work on seasonal jobs in New Jersey, 


Mr. Clinton P. Anderson | 
|Secretary of Agriculture | 
Washington, D. C. | 


pickers in certain counties of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and other states. 
Thousands of bales of cotton rotting 
in the fields of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi should be enough evidence to 
convince any person that such ceil- 
ings are unwise. 

The imposition of these wage ceil- 
ings.-by---your department was con- 
trary to democratic principles, in that 
the gotton pickers whose wages were 
being cut had no vote in the proceed- 
ings used to lower their sub-stand- 
ard wages. Furthermare, less than 
one fourth of the qualified producers 
participated in the referendum con- 
ducted by the Department of “— 


teulture. 


|_ The proposal advanced by OPA Mec 
cently to place a ceiling on raw cot- 


We. urge you. to immediate-" 
ly the wage ‘ceilings ‘placéd on*cotton | fair-and ut 


ton brought’ forth statements | 


from representatives of the large cot- 
ton planters both in and out of Con- 
gress, that such ceilings are “unfair, 
illegal, and unnecessary.” We main- 
tain that ceilings on sub-standard 
wages of the lowest paid group of 
American citizens is also — un- 
public of he: pr 
istration to relax war time controls 
over the lives of free people. 

Our Union represents the only or- 
ganized body of farm laborers in the 
United States. We are determined 
that the shackles of economic slavery 
shall be broken and that our people 
shall also have the privileges accord- 
ed other American citizens. We shall 
continue to oppose by every means at 
our command, attempts by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to lower the 
living standards of farm labor and to 
increase incomes of commercial farm 
interests and the cotton planters of 
the South at the expense of farm la- 
bor. | | 


‘Sincerely yours, | 
H. L. Mitchell, President 
N ational Farm Labor Union 


You May Have Some | 
Taxes Due You 
1945 Deductions | 


Many of: the Union 


thave worked on seasonal jobs have) 


inquired about the income taxes de- 
ducted from their earnings. In 1945, 
the tax rate was 20 per cent or one 


|) fifth of the income on workers with- 
However, any single 


out families. 
|men or women who did not éarn as 
much as $500 during last year are 
due a refund on the amount deducted | 


and children . under 18 years of age 


support, are. entitled to. -a further ex- 


i emption of. $300 for each dependent:' 
If you worked on a seasonal in 


1945, it is very likely that you are 
due a refund on these taxes taken out 
of your wages. To get a refund you 
must file a claim with the govern- 
ment. Write your former employer 


and. ask him to send you a statement | 


of income taxes deducted from your 
wages. You can sign that form and 
mail it to the Collector of Internal: 


{Revenue at the state capital. How- 


ever, if you had other earnings dur- 
ing the year, you had better get some 
one to fill out an income tax return 
for you. The government will not 
send you a refund unless you file 


Any Union officer will help you. 


make a claim for an income tax re- 
|jwho were,dependent on them. for-fund but» the Union does not have 


anything to do with when the gov- 
ernment pays. your. money - ~back- to- 


register now with the Union. 


claim by March 15th. 
from their wages. Men. with wives) 


| Delaware, and Marylarid, this year. | 


A number of jobs will be open in 


|New Jersey for members during the 
month of April. However, the largest © 
‘number. of jobs to be open will be 


during the tomato season in J uly and 


q August, after the cotton crops in the 


South are. lai d ‘b 
‘Aon members..as they. left last for the 


onal work are made. by the Union. if you 


The 


ricilture 


F arms Need 


For the first time since 1943, it 
seems likely that a considerable num- 
ber of family groups, may be hired 
to work on farms in New Jersey.. 


|Several large food processing plants 


in that state are offering to supply 
labor to small farmers who enter con- 
tracts to sell their entire crops to the 


~ 


Few Families Hired 

Men who are interested in taking 
their families to New Jersey to work . 
on farms this spring are urged to © 
niy 
families who are paid up members’ or 
the Union for 1946 will ®e considered 
for these or any other si one. the 
year. 


Asparagus Cutters 

The first crop to come in that re- 
quires labor'on both farm and factory 
is the asparagus. The season usually 
starts in April and lasts through May. 
Asparagus cutters are needed in -the 
fields as long-as the season lasts. They 
are paid on a piece rate basis and 
season earnings are high. This work | 
is called “cutting grass” and is very. ~ 
much like cotton picking in- the 
South. Men, women, and children — 
over 16 years of age may be em- 
ployed. The farmers prefer family 
groups with several workers. Housing 
on farm will be furnished such fam- 
ilies. The prevailing wages will be. 
paid. In no case will wages be less 
than the union rate of $5 a day or 
one an hour. 


Health Cord: N 


It will be necessary lili state ~~ 
laws for all workers employed ‘in 
food plants to have a health card be- 
fore leaving the South. Members of 
the Union may go to their county 
health doctor or to a private doctor 
and have blood tests made. If disease 
is found, treatment may be secured 
free of charge in most counties. It 
takes only pine day now to get rid of | 
bad blood. All workers who intend © 
to go on these jobs should have a _ 


blood. test: 30 days before Pees 3 intend 
to leave. 


In the March issue of Farm Lanee’ a 


News we-will carry- 


(Continued: On Page Twe) 
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Says Farm Workers 
we To Get 
- Old-Age Pensions 


The Social Security Board made a 

~ number of recommendations of spe- 
cial interest to farm people in its 
tenth annual report to Congress. _ 


“ 


age limit be dropped to 60 years and 
that benefits be paid to farm work- 
ers, domestic servants, and others not 
covered by the present law. 

The Board also follows President 
Truman’s request that Congress en- 
act a measure to set up a national 
health program to provide medical 
and disability benefits to all Ameri- 
can citizens. 


Need Lots Of Members 
On Seasonal Jobs 


(Continued From Page One) 
as to the job locations, housing, and 
wages that will be open during the 
year. | 


Fares Deducted From Wages 

Under the contracts being negoti- 
ated with employers, members of the 
Union who go out on jobs this year 
will pay their railway fares to and 
from the jobs. The employers will 
advance railway fares to the job, and 
will deduct the amount of ‘the fare 
from earnings of workers over a 
period of several weeks. All other 
expenses such as meals enroute to the 


up to the worker to save his money 
and have enough to return home at 
the end. of the season. 


Helps 
Arkansas “Member 


W. H. Shaw of McClelland, Ark., 
-— writes the Union lawyer, K. T. Sut- 
ton of Helena, as follows: 

Dear Sir: 
I got my business straightened out. 
fine. Just as soon as the man seen 

I had deadwood on him he was ready 

to pay off at once. I sure do thank 

you for your service. You have 

- helped me a lot. 

Mr. Sutton states that Shaw came 
_ .to his office and showed him his pa- 
pers. A letter was sent to the boss 


The Board recommends that the} 


“Where Workers Lived 


Here’s one of the New Jersey 
year while deing seasonal work. The Union will not make sarenee- 
ments for work unless sanitary housing in provided. 


houses where fae Bat stayed last 


_ job will be free. It will however, bef} 


and quick action resulted. 


How Unity And Faith Made It Possible 


For 500 Delmo Families Te Save Homes 


By DAVID S. BURGESS 

Over 500 low-income families . of 
southeast Missouri have dwellings to- 
day in the nine Delmo Labor Homes 
Projects. This is largely because the 
National Farm Labor Union leaders 
aided them in their eight-month 
struggle. | 

It. began last February when Bill 
Johnson, veteran union organizer, 
drew up a petition protesting the 
selling of these fine furnished homes 
to the planters and real esate agents 
of the area who wanted to break up| 
the projects, scatter the residents and 
foree them back to 
shacks. 


This petition was circulated among 
all the residents, who later elected 
six of their number to go to Wash- 
ington to present it to the President, 
Congressmen and government ad- 
ministrators. Congress refused to act. 
President Truman was silent. The 
Farm Security Administrator was 
about to sell the homes to the “high- 
est bidder,” meaning the planters. 

But in the meantime, the STFU. 
leaders Had aroused all of liberal 


| 


Churehmen, labor union 
officials, Negro leaders—these and 
many others flooded Congress with 
such a torrent of mail that the FSA 
‘and Congressmen finally agreed to a 
plan by which each resident famiiy 
or other low-income family without 
land and another house should raise 
$100 apiece, which was to be placed 
with the Rev. Charles C. Wilson, es- 
crow agent for the newly formed 
Delmo— in ‘St. 
Louis. 

The campaign ‘atarted: led in south- 
east Missouri by Bill Johnson. Each 
project elected its leader, many of 
whom were staunch STFU members.. 
To the Rev. Willie Echols of the Lil- 
bourn, Talmus Barker of Wardell, the 
Rev. J. W. Mack of Wardell and other 
elected leaders and union members 
can go much of the credit for en- 
couraging the people, aiding them in 
making out their applications, and 
keeping down false rumors purposely 
circulated by the local planters to 


forts resulted in the raising of over 
| $25,000 from the Delmo people: later 


to do on cotton farms. 


WANTED 


Men Or Women 


Good workers are needed for seasonal jobs in canneries and on farms 
out of the South, during the spring and summer months when there is little 


Members of the Union 18 years of age “aed not over 60, if in good 
health, will be considered for these jobs. | 


a The Union will arrange for transportation, see that saaibary housing is 
= ~~~ ~ provided on the job. Union wage rates are paid. 

— Members of the Union who want to go out on a job should register now 
by filling out and mailing the blankbelow. The members will then be 
notified wher a job is open for him. 


‘Tear Off And Mail To Box 443, Memphis 1, Tenn. | 


I will work ‘until 


each member 


Do you want. to take your family with you- 


If so, give ages of 


this amount reached $52,000, and an 


| additional $31,000 given by such lib- 


erals as Marshall Field, Mrs. Jose- 


|phine Johnson Cannon, ‘and Mrs. 


Raymond Ingersoll, and such great 
organizations as the National Share- 
croppers Fund, the National Associa- 
tion. for the Advancement of the 
Colored People and the Episcopal 
| Diocese of Missouri was sufficient for 
for the FSA on November 14th, 1945 
to accept the $285,000 bid of the Del- 
mo Housing Corporation, which was 
acting in the name of the applicants. 
Finally, after much negotiating, the 
deed for the nine projects was trans- 
ferred to the Corporation on J anuary 
17th, 1946, and today the Delmo peo- 


My Name Is. af My Age Is———-ys.| ple aré on their way ‘to becoming 

7% . ROUTE NUMBER SOX NUMBER TOWN . _ STATE Each house will cost approximate! y 
J am White——Colored } I will be ready for a job about ——-_— $800, which can be paid in advance, | 


or it can be paid in either $750. 
monthly payments, semi-annual pay- 
ments of between $45 and $50;‘or an- 
nual payments of. between $90 and 
$100 over the next eight years. Add-. 


P. Davis Re-Opens 
|His Little Rock Offiee 


confuse the people. Finally, their ef- : 


James Davis "returned hig 


‘lformer work with the U. S.- Departs 


ment of Agriculture on January 24th, 
Formerly chief field officer for AAA 
in eleven southern states, he resigned 
last year and the Little Rock office 
serving sharecroppers an d other 


With re-organization in the De-. 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. Davis 
‘was again named as field officer in 


‘Ithe South for the Production and 


Marketing Administration, formerly 
AAA. He is located temporarily at 


~ 1809 Gaines St., Little Rock. 


Mr. Davis’ work will , be on 
handling problems of soil conservae 
tion, ‘school lunches, and sponsoring» 
the. government crop insurance 
gram among Negro farmers. in. thé 
South. Fifty or more farmers, share | 


‘croppers, or tenants in a county may 


get together and insure their crops 

against loss with the government, 
Cost of insuring cotton will amount 
to the sale price of. fifteen pounds of — 
lint per acre. Crop insurance may be 


|taken out by sharecroppers or tenants “ 


on their share of the crop in produc« 


whether the landlord is: interest- 
jed or not. Payments made by the gov- | 
‘ernment for loss of crops are based 


on the five year average yield per 


acre and may amount to three fourths. 


of the value. Crop insurance pay- 

ments are paid direct ard may not be > 
attached for debt. Readers of the 

Farm Labor News who are interested — 
in insuring their cotton crops in 1946 

may write James. P. Davis, 809 

Gaines St., Little Rock, for further _ 

information. Dates for. signing up for 

such insurance are March 25th. to 

April 10th. in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Oklahoma. Dates in Texas” are Feb-— 
ruary 15th. to April 25th. 


ed to these charges will be the cost 
of insurance, taxes, and interest on _ 
the unpaid balance. Residents are 
urged by Mr. Harris Rodgers of Ben- 
ton, Mo., who ‘is the new manager, to 
get their payments off as quickly as 
possible. Each resident will be given 
a sales contract, and after he has 
completed his payments and the rest . 
of the project occupants have done 
so also, each resident will: ve given — 
a quick-claim deed. 
Already the Delmo residents 
begun to improve their homes by the 
use of paint} varnish and shellac— _ 
some of which has been purchased 
cooperatively. The residents of some - 
of the homes have already dug out -- 
their drainage ditches and are plan-_ 
ning to hire a tractor operator to 
plow up their half-acre gardens. 
Some occupants have purehased fruit | 
trees which they will set out in their 
back yards. Others are anxious to- 
work out plans to operate the public 
washhouses cooperatively, and some _ 
are talking about the need for co- 
operative stores and the construetion 
of a community center. 
“Cooperation is the keyword.” ree 
marked hard working Talmus Barker 
temporary elected leader in one of . 
the Wardell projects. “We are now | 
going to elect a permanent council 
for in each colony. If we work 
together, stick together, and join the 


|STFU, there’s hope: We. fought for 


our independence from the plan 


and the only way we can — 


small farmers was closed:. | 
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 TradeWith 
Montgomery Ward | 


. der anything from Montgomery Ward 


workers is settled by the company. It 


General Moters 


| . Alfred Baker Lewis of New York 
‘City, who is Secretary-Treasurer of |. 


the General Motors Corporation and 
- the steel mills now closed by strikes. 
' Mr. Lewis owns 500 shares in the 


ernment to make up any loss suf- 
. fered, while the auto workers do not 
get any rebates on their income taxes: 

: while they are on strike. 


Mecahers Gan Get 


worked in industrial jobs have 

-unemp!oyment 
«which they can draw vf are now 
out of work. 


er must apply te the U. S. Employ- 
“ment Service nearest his home. If 
- the Employment Service cannot pro- 
vide the worker with a job that is 
Suitable, he is entitled to benefit pay- 

' ments for a period of weeks while he 
43s out of work. Under most state 


be forced to accept a lower paid job 


Tequired to accept jobs where workr 
_ “ers are on strike. He cannot be forced 
‘é to go to a great distance to a new job. 


these benefits if for any reason he is 
-. wnable to work. In making applica- 
_. tion for benefits, workers must show 

‘that they are ready and willing to 


Cotton Strippers In 
_Use In Arkansas 


- Number 1, Howell, Ark., reports that 
_@ number of row strippers are in use 


_ left in the fields. The cost of strip- 


. by hand. It is estimated that $5 per 
paleis the total cost of stripping with 
the machine. There is a loss of about} 
pound on the cotten harvested 
by the mechanical stripper. 
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Union Says Don’t 


The United Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Workers Union 
(CIO) has called upon the publie to 
poycott Montgomery Ward stores and 
mail order houses until the company 
agrees to bargain with the union. 


Members of the National Farm La-| _ 


bor Union are urged to refuse to or- 
catalogues. until the strike of the 


is to be recalled that the other great 
mail order house, Sears Roebuck, is 
owned by the : 
at least some of 
selling to farm famili 
to further n in the South. 


Urged 
To Take Over 


the National Shareeroppers Fund, has: 
urged President, Truman to take over 


-GMC and he charges that no money 
is being lost by the company because 
~ taxes are being refunded by the gov- 


Many ‘members of ‘the Union who 
insurance payments 


secure such henctite the 


laws, an unemployed worker may not 


than he formerly held. He cannot be 


An unemployed worker cannot get 


work on a suitable job. 


George Stith, Secretary of Local 


in his district harvesting the cotton 


ping cotton is much less than pulling 


look to the future. 


way of life. 


is not yet won. 


brotherhood—or bust. 


Or 


February 17 to 24 has been set aside as National Brotherhood Week. 
For the American labor movement it is a time to'take stock of the past and 


Brotherhood has a special meaning for the workers of America. Tne 

labor movement itself, all the social and economic gains which have been 
made in the past fifty years, would have been impossible without it. 
_.. For us, brotherhood means the unity of all workers—of every race 
every creed, and every national background—fighting together for a better 
It means pooling our strength and our talents, both for pro- 
ducing the best we can on the job, and for insuring eps seen reward for 
“5 j oar labors. It means cooperation all along the line. 

_ We have shown. what.unity could do in the long years of war. Ameri- 
can workers. stuck together—and stuck to their jobs—in spite of provoca- 
tion, in spite of enemy efforts to divide us among ourselves, native-born 
against foreign-born, Christian against Jew, Catholic-again Protestan, Negro 
against White. Now, though the actual fighting is over, the war for labor 


We know there are ABE Wet Re y, power-seeking men in this country 
trying to use the tensions of this period to crush unions and destroy the 
rights of labor. And we know, too, that the first step in this campaign is to 
break the unity of labor—to divide workers among themselves, get them 
fighting about jurisdiction, about racial equality, about religidus differences, 
‘instead of presenting a united front in this crucial struggle. 

_ This is a good time to celebrate National Brotherhood Week. It serves 
to remind American workers of the score. The labor movement today is in 
the midst of a life-and-death struggle. As in all critical periods in our his- 
tory, “we must all hang together—or we will all hang separately.” It’s 


Alabama Planter 
Held For Peonage 


Robert Dickson, a large plantation 


heen charged with holding Aaron 
Smith, a Negro sharecropper, in 
slavery. | 
‘According to Smith and another 
witness, a Mrs. Frank Gordon, Smith 


. |notified Dickson that he was moving 


to another place in 1946 after 20 
years on the Dickson plantation. 
Dickson came to Mrs. Gordon’s store, 
placed Smith in his care, took him! 
back to the plantation and threatened 
to kill him if he left. Dickson claimed 
‘Smith owed him $170 and it is re- 
ported that Mrs. Gordon had offered 


cropper’s release. 
Dickson was released on a $5, 000 


Grand Jury. The date of trial has not 


Cotton strippers have been used on 


| the plains of Texas for many years 
. but they have not been in widespread 


i use in the mid-South until this year. 


| been set. 


Dickson. is known ‘among. share-| 
croppers all over the South as a hard 


owner of Lowndes Co., Alabama, has | 


to pay the debt to secure the nee F 


bond pending action by the Federal}; 


Off 


|As Southerners 


Start Filibuster 
i Southern senators engaged ina fil- 
ibuster against the Fair Employment 


‘Practices Bill are making a mockery 
of democratic processes in the United 
States. The Bilbos, the Eastlands, and 
others of their ilk are refusing to per- 
mit a vote on FEPC which would 
make it a crime for an employer or 
others to discriminate on jobs against 
any American citizen on account of 
race, nationality, creed, or color. A 
two thirds majority vote is required 
to impose cloture, stop the talking, 
and bring the measure to a vote. Sim- 
ilar tactics have been used in the past 


jto prevent anti-poll tax legislation 


‘from passing. 


When You Finish Reading This 
Copy Of Your FARM LABOR 
NEWS Pass It On To A Friend And 
“Let Him’ See What Our National 


|President Treman 


-|-Farm Laber Union Seeks To Do! | 


FSA Replies To 
Message We Sent 


A reply has been received from the 


: telegram sent by the St. Louis cone . 
vention to President Truman urging 


our govérnment to seize and dise 
tribute plantations to the landless in 
the South just as General MacArthur 
is doing for Japanese tenant farmers, 

R. W. Hudgens, Associate Admine 
istrator of Farm Security Adminige 
tration in Washington, to whom Prege 
ident Truman referred our telegram, 
writes as follows: “Mr. William BD, 
Hassett, Secretary to the President 
has asked us to acknowledge your ree 
cent telegram, urging the enactment 
of legislation to abolish tenancy and 
absentee ownership of land, which 
you sent to President Truman by ore 


{der of the twelfth annual convention 


of your organization. The Bankheade 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, approved 


j|June 22, 1937, authorizes loans on 


long terms at low interest rates to 
tenant farmers, farm laborers and 
share croppers to enable them to bee 


1945, under the provisions of that 
Act, loans aggregating $224,289,452 


gress authorized the lending of $50, 


|000,000 under this Act and specified 
»ithat half of the sum should be availe 


able for loans to World War II vete 
erans. It is my belief that this proe 
gram “should be substantially exe 
panded as soon as farm real estate 
prices become somewhat more stabi- 
lized.” | 

In eight years the Farm Security 
Administration has established a tee 
tal of 38,572 families on farms of 
their own. This is less than 5,000 g 
year. According to our figures, ¥# 
will take over 300 years at this rate 
to provide land and homes for the 
million and a half landless farm fam-~ 
ilies of the South besnane 


Bill In Conmrane 


|\Calls For 65c Hour 
For City Workers 


A bill is now before Congress to in- 
crease the wage rates of industrial 
workers from 40¢ to 65¢ per hour. As 
it now stands in the Senate, this min« 
imum would be raised in two years to 
70¢ an hour, and in five years to 75¢ 
an hour. The bill was introduced by 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida in 
the Senate and by Congressman 


sentatives. These minimum wagé 
rates would not apply to farm works 
ers but will apply to canneries ang 
other industries engaged 1 in interstat 
business. 


Starting Co-Op Store _ 


George Henderson Secretary of the 
Varner Local reports that a new fara. 
labor co-operative store ig ready ® 
open in the town of Varner Ark. Age 
cording to Secretary Henderson § 
members have already taken 


set. 


Shares and others are coming eaeh 4 
day. The opening date has not bees i 


come land owners. As of October 31, _ 


had been made to 38,572 borrowers, 
For the fiscal year 1945-46, the Cone 


Frank Hook in the House of Repree 
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Sweat Farm Workers 


ized what had been done except the 


ington. 
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Government To Import Labor While Americans Have NoJobs | 
Let Live In Shacks, Says Memphis Paper 


D. C.—Congress 
appropriated 25 million dollars to the 
Agricultural Extension Service to im- 
port foreign labor to work on the na- 
tion’s farms. 


Washington, 


Just before Congress 
adjourned for Christmas, the bill was 
slipped in as an amendment to the 


agricultural deficiency 


appropriation.|; 
It was passed without debate and 


signed by the President. No one real- 


slick Farm Bureau lobbyists in Wash- | 


Costs Taxpayers $347 For 


_ Each Foreign Worker 
Plans are now under ee 

72.000 foreign workers, Mexicans) 

Bahamians, Jamaicans, .and others 

~ The average cost of importing a a sin- 

gle forcign worker amounts to $347, 


way to import | 


tion plan. sponsored by the ern | 


Tenant Farmers Union. ns The Memphis Commercial App 


Government Money Used 


‘This twenty five million dollars ap- | ~~ ~~~ 


ee 


+ 


‘ 


“whereas. the average cost of trans- 


eal has a 


see 


tee 


* 


solution to the current housing shortage. Taking the mace of . 
the local U. S. Employ ssayiee Service that there are 1 000 farm houses vacant within 50 miles of the city, “the 
South's greatest newspaper” urges a back to the land movement of city dwellers. The Commercial] Appeal 
does not mention the kind of shacks that are vacant on nearby cotton plantations. Nor does it tell the con-— 
ditions eaeer which families must exist to get one of these cabins which are unfit for human habitation. 


_ propriaied by the Congress wiil be and rushed to areas. where | 
used solely for the purpcze of aiding, farm wages are beginning to rise. 


- and abetting the maintenance of low Such foreign workers may thus be 
- wages and living standards on the'used as strike breakers, and to pre- 


~ nation’s farms. 
- workers, to whom 30¢ an hour looks 


- will be brought 


Freedoms bution has 


Trece 72.000 foreign vent union. organization: among 
American farm workers. Due to the 
mis-treatment of Mexican workers 


who were brought in last year, it is 


-Four Freedoms Fund Gets $142 
F rom Members And Friends 


Tne narnes of members and others who have made a special contribu- 
tion to the Four Frecdoms Fund are listed below: 


F. R. Betion, Cotton .Piant, Earnest Jones, Cotton Plant, Ark. 
Clayton, Chicago, TL. H. L. Mitchell, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. C.-Connor, Watsen, Ark. L. V. Norris, Boyle, Miss. 
Arthur Cummings, Wardell, Mo. A. Ollief, Forrest City, Ark. 
Dorothy Dowe, Mempiiis, Tenn. Fred Owens, Kenton, Ark. — 
John A. Garamill, Clearview, Okla. S. L. Reed, Dumas,. Ark. 
J. F. Hynds, Spruce Pine, Ala. J. W. Stewart, Cotton Piant, Ark. 
W. M. Watson, Haynes, Ark. : 


like big moncy in their own lands, 
Into the 


Ark. 


Charlie Jones, McGhee, Ark. 
Chester Wright, Dixie, Ark. 


5 has been contributed as of February Ist. A Four 


as sent to all of the people listed above to show 
that they have conributed. 


The purpose of this fund is to bring to all working farm families the 


A total of $142.2 


four freedoms advocated by the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. These 
are: Freedom From Want, Freedom From Fear, Freedom of Speech, and 


Freedom of Relizicn. We propose to raise not less than $50,000 during the 


next five years. \/e pian to keep a farm labor lobby in Washington to work 
for laws that wiil provide for re-settlement of land of displacéd farm fam- 


ilies, jobs in indusiry, and relief for the needy. We will also work for old 
age pensions, rural housing, medical care, federal aid to education, for re- 
peal of the poll tax, and for a fair employment practices commission to 
abolish by law, discrimination on jobs on account of race, creed, or national 


ity. Any reader of this paper may make a contribution by filling in the| 


enclosed blank and sending it along with his check or money ~ any amount 
he or she wishes to give. 


FOUR FREEDOMS FUND | 


[ WILL GIVE now to the Four Freedoms Fund, and I will give 
more to the Four Freedoms Fund by- 194—— 
MONTH DAY. 
‘My name is | 
get my mail at ROUTE BOX | TOWN STATED 
‘Iam a member of Local. No, 
am not a member, but I want to help. ( ) Check X.: ei i 


‘SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO" BOX 443, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


reported that the Mexican govern-| 
ment is considering forbidding their 
nationals to accept jobs in the United 
States. Jamaican workers have dem- 
onstrated their solidarity on several 
occasions by refusing to work under 
bad conditions prevailing in some 


farmers hold the whip hand over for- 
eign workers—they can send them 


|back home if they do too much pro- 


testing. 


2,000,000 Jobless 

It is estimated that there are now 
over two -million unemployed war 
workers and veterans of the world 
war battlefields registered with the 
U. S. Employment: Service. Some au- 
thorities state that there will be eight 
million out of work by spring. This 
does not take into account the hun- 
dreds of thousands. of under-em- 
ployed farm laborers of the South 
who could be transferred to other 
areas of the country during their off 
seasons on the cotton plantations. The 
average farm laborer in the South is 
gainfully employed about 125. a 
year, | 


Farm Labor News 


Published monthly by the National 
Farm Labor Union (STFU), 
| Memphis, Tennessee.’ The ‘price 
of each copy is 3¢.. 

The subscription rate is 25¢ per 
year. Bundles of 10 or more 
copies to agents at 1¢ each. 

The Constitution of the Union pre- 


yearly dues shall be set aside to 
pay for this monthly paper. _ 
All non members who make con- 
tributions of $1 or more will re- 
ceive this paper. 
25¢ of each individual contribution 


subscription. 


‘Sass mail is. pending. 


areas. However, the big commercial 


vides that 25¢ of each member’s | 


Application for entry as second: 


California Relief 
Better Than A 


A Negro worker who recently mi- 
grated to California is quoted by a 
Memphis newspaper as saying he had 
rather be on relief in California than 
on a job in the state of Mississippi. 

_ According to an article appearing 


‘December 15, 1945°in Liberty Mag- 


azine, five million Negroes are head- 
ing north. The article was written 


under the signature of ex-governor 


Sam Jones of Louisiana who states 
that farm’ families are fleeing from 
the South on account of mechaniza- 
tion of sugar cane and cotton, and 
bad economic conditions. 


As yet there have been few white 
or Negro service men who have re- 
turned to the farms in the South. 
They are either going to the cities in 
search of jobs or they return home 
for a thirty day furlough and re-en- 


list in the army. $50 a month with 


board and keep is a lot more than an 


{ex-service man can get making 


sharecrop or working for low wages 


jon the cotton plantations. 


B68: To Go About Voting 
In State Of Tennessee _ 


To be eligible to vote in the state 
of Tennessee, a person must be over 
21 years of age; he must have lived 
in the state for at least a year and in 


the county at least six months. Poll 


taxes must be paid at least 60 days 
before the general election, Novem- 
ber 5th. To vote in the primary elec- 


tion in August, a poll tax receipt for 


1945 must be shown. In Shelby coun- 


is allocated to pay. for a year's.|. by) one cost of voting is $2 per year. 


In other Tennessee counties it is from 
$1 to $2. In Shelby county, in ad- 


dition to paying the poll tax, a citizen 


must register his intention of voting. 


Job Mississippi 
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